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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

NOTES AND QUERIES FROM MR. LINDSAY 

MR. VACHEL LINDSAY having recently returned 
from England, the editor asked him for an article 
setting forth anything he might wish to say about the trip, 
the poets, his recitals, his audiences, what he thought of 
them or they of him. Having heard, through Mr. Alding- 
ton, of one recital at the Poetry Book-shop at which va- 
rious young English poets listened to The Congo and The 
Kalliope Yell not only open-eyed but open-mouthed; and 
having read in various English papers of the enthusiastic, 
though somewhat puzzled welcome given to "the jazz 
poet," "the American tramp poet" (both oddly undescrip- 
tive phrases) by poets and critics in London, Cambridge, 
and even old Oxford, the editor felt that the poet's own 
story would interest us. 

Instead of a story, however, Mr. Lindsay sent a personal 
letter, refusing to write the article on grounds so sug- 
gestive that the editor asked, and finally obtained, permis- 
sion to print the following extracts: 

In Chicago, as in London, a certain public self is forced upon 
me by my friends — the Y r achel I was to them many years ago; and 
I would as soon wear a plaster cast all over, or mediaeval armor. 
I suppose there is no living human being who more hates the 
formula of his yesterday, even if it is forced upon him with the 
finest affection by his dearest friends. I can be as ruthless with 
Springfield as with the opposition team in a football game. But 
I do not want to kick the shins, as it were, of friends so good as 
those of the literary world who understand me at all. 
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That is not all. I would give almost anything to escape forever 
the reciting and chanting Vachel. Except when immediately under 
the intense excitement that comes with facing an extraordinarily 
concentrated group of listeners, I dislike the very name of every 
poem I have recited except The Chinese Nightingale, which after 
all I now recite very seldom. My whole heart is set on escaping 
my old self (completely as I may, to be human and frail as we 
all are). 

The only thing that made the English trip possible for me was 
to consider it the rounding up and last phase of my reciting life. 
I set January first, 1921, as quitting time. Everybody was very 
good, too good, to me in England; but I went there aping or re- 
cording, and as it were shouting, the Vachel of ten years ago — 
for one gets into rhyme only a self that is long dead. I do not 
like that Vachel very well. What then am I? Certainly when you 
and I first met, I had made my last water-color designs, my last 
decorative fantasies in gold and silver and silk. You do not even 
know about them — they are stuffed in great packages there behind 
the book-case. If I had been obliged to exhibit and explain them, 
old and dusty as they are, once a week till now, I would feel about 
them as I do about reciting. I do not want to be the slave of past 
performances or habits — I cannot endure to be such a slave, I care 
not what the apparent praise or reward. I am a dead man in my 
own eyes, and the only resurrection is in the new vista. . . . 

The Golden Book of Springfield may be the poorest thing I ever 
wrote, but somewhere between the lines lies the hint of my new 
direction. It is a sort of apple-seed festering in my heart, as I 
said in the Village Magazine. 

If I write about England, I want to wait a year or so and see 
if it still looks important. But I will say this — that the English 
poets are splendid men and women, and every one of them I met 
was hospitable and loyal to the last degree. 

Will Mr. Lindsay's public let him grow out of his past? 
Does any public want anything of anybody but the expected 
thing? A poet's public is larger today than in Petrarch's 
time, Spenser's, Pope's, and more democratically minded; 
therefore it resents with a louder voice any effort at the 
kind of growth which implies change. Mr. Lindsay is 
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like to find as many barriers to his escape from "jazz" as 
Mark Twain found between the professional humorist of 
a temporary mode and the great ironist of a larger scope 
which his admiring nineteenth-century world never quite 
permitted him to be. 

Some of the English critics, however, see through the 
various disguises which Mr. Lindsay has imaginatively as- 
sumed. The Observer, for example, finds him "the most 
traditional of American poets," and rebukes his English 
publisher for omitting from the new book The Chinese 
Nightingale, the "finest and most splendid achievement in 
high poetry" of "the most remarkable American poet now 
writing." 

One fortunate effect of the trip has been a reminder, to 
the self-contained Englishman, that poetry is essentially an 
oral art. British readers are advised to "intone it [the 
Lindsay poetry] aloud — it is onomatopoeic and strange and 
barbaric, but by no means just wordy." Thus if Mr. Lind- 
say carries out his threat to cease reciting, he has already 
done a troubadour's work, and may claim the right to dis- 
card that role, along with his youth and his tramping out- 
fit, and pass on expectantly to fresh woods and pastures 
new. Will he find new poems there? Probably, being a 
poet. But, in any case, let us hope that he will find him- 
self and freedom. 

The "new direction" in The Golden Book of Springfield 
seems to point toward the sublimated Utopian novel. 
Springfield, in this poet's imagining, is an imperfectly shin- 
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ing city of God, a froward city to be loved and chastised 
and redeemed. And Springfield is but the type of many 
cities of these states, each bright and dark, each in need of 
a stern rhapsodic lover. The Golden Book would point the 
way of redemption — would light a torch to lead the way. 
If both the way and the goal seem not closely enough 
visioned for apocalyptic clarity, still the book never falters 
in high pride and "passionate praise." It is a protest against 
cheapness of soul, in city or citizen, from the man whom 
William Rose Benet salutes as "the most intensely individual 
and blazingly romantic poet of this generation." Indeed 
Mr. Benet, in the New York Evening Post, traces kinship 
with Poe and John of Patmos himself. 



In another letter Mr. Lindsay calls attention to a series 
of coincidences tending to strengthen his conviction of the 
inspirational vitality of the Middle West. He writes: 

At the very hour when I was bringing out my Golden Book of 
Springfield, the Macmillan Company was also issuing Edgar Lee 
Masters' Mitch Miller and Domesday Book, both in their fashion 
indicating Mr. Masters as a veteran member of the Springfield 
Prognosticators' Club. At that very same hour the Publication 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation was bringing out 
Shelby M. Harrison's Social Conditions in an American City — an 
intensive scientific study of Springfield, Illinois, based on ten care- 
ful reports by the survey staff. At that very hour Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe were publishing Sinclair Lewis' Main Street, a close-up 
view of a middle-western town which is having a phenomenal run. 
And at that very same hour the presses of Alfred A. Knopf were 
issuing Moon Calf, by Floyd Dell, a very dissimilar, but highly 
praised study of a mid-western town that might well be specifically 
Springfield. And at that very same day and hour B. W. Huebsch 
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was sending forth Sherwood Anderson's Poor White, another raid- 
western study, and prognosticative in its fashion. 

This extraordinary coincidence — along with the necessary and 
striking contrast between these books and between their authors, 
yet all tending to the same end — is almost miraculously prefigured 
in Chapter III of The Golden Book of Springfield. It is a coin- 
cidence that can scarcely be passed by without remark, and that 
certainly should be studied. It is far more rewarding than any 
data so far furnished from the mystical world by Patience Worth, 
Sir Oliver Lodge or Conan Doyle. 

Without attempting to analyze this mystical significance, 
one may agree that the Middle West is having its innings 
in much of the most honest, the least tricky and commer- 
cial, literary work of our immediate time. Incidentally, 
we may rejoice that applause in England has not swerved 
Mr. Lindsay from Springfield; and that Poetry — so the 
Golden Book assures us — is still for sale at Coe's Book- 
store in the year 2020 A. D. 

What is it like, I wonder — Number III of Volume 
CCXVII of Poetry? H. M. 

REVIEWS 

OUR GREAT CARL SANDBURG 

Smoke and Steel, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace and 

Howe. 

Not long ago Chicago Poems; two years ago Cornhusk- 
ers; now Smoke and Steel. Three solid, thick, healthy 
books of poetry. This last has an up-to-date industrial look 
that reminds one, befittingly, of spikes and shingles and 
red-painted skeletons of new skyscrapers. 
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